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Loving in truth, and fain in verse my love to show,

That she, dear she, might take some pleasure of my pain,
Pleasure might cause her read, reading might make her know,

Knowledge might pity win, and pity grace obtain,
I sought fit words to paint the blackest face of woe ;

Studying inventions fine her wits to entertain,
Oft turning others' leaves to see if thence would flow

Some fresh and fruitful showers upon my sunburnt brain.
But words came halting forth, wanting invention's stay ;

Invention, Nature's child, fled step-dame Study's blows ;
And others' feet still seem but strangers* in my way.

Thus, great with child to speak, and helpless in my throes,
Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite,
" Fool," said my muse to me, " look in thy heart and write."

Sidney did much more than look into his heart
before writing. Even those who see tragic meaning
in his sonnets must admit that there was frequent
turning of " others* leaves," and much studying- of
" inventions fine/' in his efforts to paint for Stella's
entertainment "the blackest face of woe." He fol-
lowed and improved upon the artifice of Wyatt and
Surrey, who, at times translating from Petrarch and
his school, at times closely imitating them, set the
fashion of sonnet-making in England. The great
Italian bard sang sweetly to his Laura, and many,
both in and out of Italy, sought to rival him in his
vows and protestations. During Sidney's youth,
Surrey's conceits in honour of the fair Geraldine
were emulated by every courtier who knew how
to string rhymes together, and the pretty trick was
carried on by the greatest poets of his day and after
it, by Spenser and Shakespeare among the rest.
Sidney, like his friends Edward Dyer and Fulke
Greville, and like the Earl of Oxford and other foes,
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